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EDUCATIONAL INTERESTS 
Philadelphia Yearly Meeting 


ELLEN H. E. PRICE, A. M , Swarthmore. 
SUPERINTENDENT 


Those having charge of Friends’ Schools, wish- 
ing assis'ance in school matters, are invited to 


communicate with her All Friends who are 
teaching, or qualified to teach are requested to 
register. Office hours, Seventh-days, 9 a. m. to 11, 


Young Friends’ Building, 140 N. 15th St., Phila. 


Swarthmore College 


SWARTHMORE, PENNA. 


JOSEPH SWAIN, L.L.D., President 


Onder care of Friends. Send for catalogue. 
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LONG ISLAND, N. ¥ 
A Boarding and Day School for Boys and Girls, 
condueted in accordance with the principles of the 
Society of Friends. Board and Tuition, $250 a year. 
NELSON A. JACKSON, Principal 
Locust Valley, New York. 
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NEAR NEWTOWN, BUCKS COUNTY, PA. 


Under the care of Philadelphia Yearly 
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For catalogue, apply to 
JOSEPH S. WALTON, Principal, 


George School, Penna. 
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Friends’ Central School 
Separate Departments for Boys and Girls 
FIFTEENTH and RACE STREETS 
PHILADELPHIA 


Under care of the Monthly Meeting of Phila. 
Furnishes a practical, guarded education 
and prepares for college. 


W. ELMER BARRETT, Principsai 
Circulars on application 


Friends’ School 
Greene Street, above School House Lane, 
GERMANTOWN, PHILADELPHIA 
Under care Germantown Preparative Meeting 
Kindergarten, Primary, Intermediate and 


College Preparatory Departments 
for Boys and Girls. 


For catalogues and further information 
Address ANNA LEWIS GARRETT, Principal. 


Abington Friends’ School 
Jenkintown, Pa. 

A Boarding School for Boys and Girls. Primary 
and Intermediate work thorough and strong. Suc- 
cessful preparation for any College. Good “nglish 
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good work being done. Charges low. Circulars 


LOUIS B. AMBLER, A. M., Principal, Jenkintown, Pa. 
CYNTHIA G. BOSLER, Sec’y, Ogonts, Pa. 
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ceived. Twenty-five years’ experience; late First 
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Hospital ; visit before deciding. 
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The Journal 1873. 


Established 1844. 
Young Friends’ Review 1886. 





We and God have business with each other, and 
in opening ourselves to His influence our deepest 
destiny is fulfilled. The universe, at those parts 
of it which our personal being constitutes, takes 
a turn genuinely for the worse or for the better 
in proportion as each one of us fulfils or evades 
God’s commands. WILLIAM JAMES. 


ILLINOIS YEARLY MEETING. 

Illinois Yearly Meeting opened on Seventh-day 
morning, Ninth month 10th, with the meeting of 
Ministers and Elders. 

The First-day School Conference was held in 
the afternoon. An inquiry from one of the Epist- 
les called out the thought as to what might 
arouse a more living interest in the schools. The 
“red and blue’”’ contest plan was then described, 
which was effectual in one school as to prompt- 
ness in attendance of its members. This school 
is divided into two sections, including all mem- 
bers of that meeting. Credits are given for those 
coming in before the opening of the school. Each 
member wears the red or blue button and at the 
end of six weeks a dinner is given by the losing 
side to the winners. 

The interesting reports from five delegates to 
the Ocean Grove Conference was an inspiration. 

First-day was a beautiful day and many not 
Friends were in attendance at the meeting. The 
impressive silence was broken by Isaac P. Wier- 
man in prayer. 

Vocal expression was given in ministry by four 
of those present. Mary G. Smith said that we were 
only a few of the great mass of humanity gather- 
ed together for religious purposes to-day, and 
yet the few by living close to each other in the 
Christ-life can know the common Father. 

Edward Coale gave a review of the life of Paul 
beginning with his conversion marking an epoch 
in the religion of the world. He emphasized that 
the great God of Heaven and Earth comes into 
our lives, and not the Bible that tells us things. 
Paul received the duty call and that was God’s 
own work. His conversion was leaving the old 
behind: we all do that and yet need not in the way 
Paul did. This character is held so high in all 
religious worship, and his life in keeping the 
faith is evidence of his divinity. The speaker be- 
lieves in the Divinity of Christ, not a dead Christ 
but a living Christ, as shown in the life of Paul. 
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Two hours was given for dinner and social 
mingling, after which another season of worship 
was enjoyed. There were seven speakers, the first 
being David Wilson, in his 89th year, frail in body, 
but strong in the Faith of our Society, so strong 
that he arose from a bed of sickness to come 12 
miles in an automobile for this meeting. 

During the past year a Young Friends’ Asso- 
ciation has been organized at Clear Creek, which 
is strong in numbers and alive in interest. Meet- 
ings are held weekly on First-day evenings. Alice 
Tomlinson was the leader at this meeting. The 
lesson was the story of Joseph, which was re- 
viewed, three of the young people assisting in tell- 
ing that grand old story of faith, of hope and of 
patience; and ending in the re-uniting of the fam- 
ily and its ties. A song service opened this ser- 
vice and a duet was beautifully sung by two young 
ladies, Nira and Marcia Beck. 

Mary G. Smith was asked, What is the meaning 
of salvation as Friends understand it? She thought 
it to be God in the soul that tells what is right 
and the church spirit in our souls shows us how to 
know the right. 

This Association gave a reception on Seventh- 
day evening at the meeting house in honor of vis- 
iting Friends. Games and refreshments added to 
the pleasures of the evening. 


(To be continued) 


Fairbury, Iil. M. GERTRUDE SHINN. 


OPENING DAY AT SWARTHMORE. 

[From remarks of President Swain at the opening of 
College on Fifth-day, the 22nd.] 

I shall not undertake this morning to make a 
complete review of the progress of the year since 
college opened last autumn, but I shall call at- 
tention to a few things which may te of interest 
to the students and will make a few suggestions 
which seem appropriate to the occasion. 

As this day recalls so vividly our opening day 
of last year, permit me first of all to pay a few 
words of tribute to one of our teachers who passed 
away on that day. We lost, by death, Ferris W. 
Price, Professor of the Latin language and liter- 
ature. He had served Swarthmore faithfully and 
efficiently for twenty-four years. He was sud- 
denly called from us just as he was about to re- 
turn to his work, full of enthusiasm after a year 
spent in study. The past year has brought from 
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his students and friends many heart-felt testi- | 


monials of his kindly, unselfish, wholesome, and 
fruitful life. 


ciety, and the community in which he lived. 
Of our teaching force, Dr. Bronk [Head of the 


Department of French] is spending her sabbatical | 
Dr. Newport [Greek and Latin] | 
has accepted a position in the University of Kan- | 


year in Europe. 


sas. Professor Palmer [Biology] is studying at 
Harvard. Dr. Bird T. Baldwin, lecturer in 


cation at the University of Texas. 


cepted a position at Cornell University. 
Lorne McKenzie Arkley and Thomas William 
Heslin, instructors in Enginering, have resigned 


Bertha C. Peirce, instructor in Greek and Latin, 
have both resigned their positions to pursue ad- 


been appointed. 
Walter Rittman, lecturer in Industrial Chemis- 
try, is to give his entire time to business. 


teacher of Mathematics 
School. All these retiring teachers go from 
Swarthmore with our best wishes and good will. 
We would have them feel that “once a Swarth- 
morean, always a Swarthmorean.” 

Dr. Trotter and Dr. Battin, after a year’s Eu- 
ropean study return with new inspiration and re- 
newed vigor to their work. 

Our new teachers are as follows: 


Dr. Walter Dennison, A.B., Ph.D., University | 
of Michigan, recently Junior Professor of Latin | 
of the University of Michigan, Professor of Latin | 


and Greek. 

J. Howard Redfield, A.B., Haverford, and stu- 
dent at Harvard and Paris, Instructor in French 
in charge of the department. 


Dr. Guy B. Colburn, A.B., Brown, and Ph.D., | 


University of Wisconsin, instructor in Greek and 
Latin. 

T. Walter Gilkyson, A.B., and A.M., Swarth- 
more, and LL.B., University of Pennsylvania, In- 
structor of Law. 


Both as a scholar and a man he has | 
left his mark on his Alma Mater, his religious so- | 
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Herman Pritchard, Swarthmore, ’08, and John 
Pitman, Swarthmore, ’10, assistants in Mathe- 
matics. 

We extend to our new teachers the hand of good 
fellowship, and invite them to the pleasant task of 


| working, together with other students and teach- 


Har- | 
riet White Sheppard has accepted a position as | 
in Moorestown High | 


George William Lewis, M.E., Cornell University, | 


Assistant Professor of Mechanical Engineering. 
Scott B. Lilly, of Cornell University, Assistant 
Professor of Civil Engineering. 


Electric Company, and Instructor in the Summer 
School of Cornell University, Instructor in En- 
gineering. 


| wealth of Pennsylvania. 
to take up the practice of engineering. Edith H. | 
Moore, instructor in the History of Art, and | 





ers, for the common good of all and the upbuild- 
ing of Swarthmore. 
THE WILLIAM PENN TREE PLANTING. 
One of the notable days of last year was October 


| twenty-ninth, when suitable exercises were held 
Psychology, has accepted a professorship in Edu- 
S. S. Garrett, | 
assistant Professor of Civil Engineering, has ac- | 


on the occasion of the William Penn Tree-Plant- 
ing. The planting of these two trees, which are 
now growing nicely near the Library, was made 


| an occasion for the setting forth of some ideals of 


Swarthmore and of the founder of the Common- 
The occasion was enliv- 
ened by songs and other suitable exercises by the 
students. The general interest manifested by the 
presence of the entire faculty and student body, as 


| well as many managers, graduates, and friends 
vanced study. Miss Moore’s successor has not yet | 


of the college, gives reason to believe that Found- 
ers’ Day has come to stay, and will become an an- 
nual occasion. Founders’ Day must in some way 
promote the ideals for which the college stands. 
There must be something of interest to all, and 
a day of both pleasure and profit. If we would con- 
tinue to celebrate the day so happily begun, the 
occasion should bring together managers, faculty, 
alumni, and students in large numbers. The theme 
of the occasion should be some phase of the his- 
tory, progress, ideals, and aims of the college, and 
all must be animated by the true Swarthmore 
spirit. Under these conditions, the day may be 
one of interest to all in attendance, and of value 
to the college and the Society of Friends. 

In student life, an important event of last fall 
was the return of intercollegiate foot-ball. After 
having tried a year of no intercollegiate foot-ball, 


| a limited number of games, under careful regu- 


lation and restriction, were introduced. Inter- 
collegiate foot-ball should not be the chief end of 
college life in the autumn months, but it seems 
to be a natural outgrowth of the presence of a 
virile body of students who are in college primar- 
ily and chiefly to secure the educational advant- 
ages of the college. Athletics, so far as it is pro- 
motive of good health, good character, good schol- 
arship, and good fellowship, is to be encouraged. 


| An earnest effort is being made to conduct ath- 
| letics at Swarthmore on these lines. 


It is, under 


| these circumstances, a pleasure to point out that 
Howard G. Potter, formerly of the General | 


| 


the athletic teams reached a high degree of suc- 
cess. It shows that it is not so much numbers as 
training, pluek, and spirit, which count in ath- 
letics, as in all other things in life. 
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SWARTHMORE AND FRIENDS’ GENERAL CONFERENCE. 
It is of interest to all Swarthmoreans to note 
that the Biennial Conference of Friends’ which 
was held this summer at Ocean Grove, is becoming 
more and more attended and participated in by 
Swarthmore students, graduates, faculty and man- 
agers. All of the forty-one classes but four, from 
1873 to the present entering class, were repre- 
sented in the attendance. There were not less 
than one hundred and twenty-five students and 
graduates present, and the college was represented 
on the program in gratifying numbers. These bi- 
ennial conferences, whether we regard them from 
religious, educational, or social standpoints, are 
well worth the attendance of all Swarthmoreangs, 
and all are welcome whether they belong to tne 
Society of Friends or to other religious bodies. 

I am glad to say, in this connection, that educa- 
tion and development among Friends, as well as 
among other denominations, is away from sectar- 
ianism toward greaier religious unity. Men are 
coming to see that unity does not necessarily de- 


pend upon a common creed and a common relig- | 


ious faith. It comes from a willingness to permit 
every human soul to follow his own conviction of 
duty, tolerating all creeds and beliefs, and de- 
manding only that they be honest and true. Unity 
in a common religious faith is not necessary un- 
less we come in freedom to such faith, but unity 
in Christian fellowship, through education, hon- 
esty, mutual understanding, and toleration, is a 
goal which we should all strive to attain. One 
of the things that four years in college should 
bring to every student is a better understanding, 
a completer toleration of, as weil as a greater 
respect for, the religious convictions of others. 
The college period should be one of growth in re- 
ligion as well as knowledge. We come more and 
more to see that our religion is partly a thing of 
knowledge and partly a thing of faith, and both 
aspects are capable of infinite development. 
Swarthmore seeks not to promote in you any par- 
ticular creed or profession of faith, neither do we 
wish to give offence to those holding any particu- 
lar faith. Swarthmore does seek to promote in 
each student sound, religious ideals and a spirit 
that will lead each one to accept such creed for 
himself as will best advance his highest welfare, 
and lead him to such conduct in life as will pro- 
mote joy, peace, love, and service in the world. 
No institution of learning should undertake to pro- 
mote any particular creed, but ideals of truth and 
righteousness. Swarthmore would have each of 
you devoted seekers after truth in education, in 
business, in politics and in religion, and would 
have you act in all your relations of life in accord- 
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ance with an enlightened conscience and under- 
standing. If you do this in your college days, you 
will strive to make your life correspond with your 
ideals. 

I welcome this morning to Swarthmore, stu- 
dents new and old. I hope you have renewed health 
and strength from the summer vacation. Your 
college grows stronger with each year. As she 
offers better facilities for instruction, she ex- 
pects better work from her students. There is only 
one way to get the most out of college, and that is 
to make a program for yourselves in which you 
allow certain hours for study, a certain time for 
your exercise and recreation, and then faithfully 
carry out your program. If you do not learn to be 
master of your time in college, you never will. 
Begin now. Let your first aim be self-mastery and 
self-control. Many freshmen fail in college, not 
for lack of ability, nor good intent, but because 
they allow themselves to aimlessly drift with the 
tide. Someone says, “Let us go to the ball game,” 
or to the town, or to the pie-shop, or some place 
else. None of these things are bad in themselves. 
They are all right in their places, but one never 
has two duties at the same time. A little conscien- 
tious effort in the right use of time will do much 
for you now. The time to‘be worried about your 
studies is not examination week. Do each day 
carefully and conscientiously the work of each 
day, and then you will earn your rest and recrea- 
tion, and, what is more, you will find you will en- 
joy much more your college days. After many 
years’ observation of college life, I am fully per- 
suacded that it is the careful and diligent students 
who do their work best, who get the greatest en- 
joyment in college. It is a familiar saying of 
some students who have a hard time to meet the 
requirements of the college for graduation dur- 
ing the senior year, “If I had only worked harder 
my freshman year, I would have no trouble now 
to graduate with my class.” Let each freshman 
this morning take this saying to heart and profit 
by the unfortunate experience of others. If, for 
any good reason, a student cannot graduate in 
four years, by all means graduate in five years, 
but with special diligence in the freshman year, 
a student of good health and intelligence should 
be able to finish his college course in four years. 

SWARTHMORE’S MOTTO “‘MIND THE LIGHT.’’ 

In conclusion, let me call special attention to the 
new motto of the college, adopted during the past 
year, ‘‘Mind the light.’’ The motto of Harvard 
is “Veritas”; of Yale, “Lux et veritas”; or 
“truth” and “light and truth.” Other colleges 
have adopted similar mottoes. Swarthmore first 
of all accepts the historical significance of the 
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motto given by George Fox, the illustrious founder 
of the Society of Friends. He thought that duty 
for each one consists in its last analysis in doing 
what each individual’s soul directs him to do. We 
may gain knowledge from every source, but each 
one must act in accordance with the revelation 
of his own conscience, or, as he said, “the inner 
light.” In a larger sense our motto means “fol- 
low the light of truth.” In this sense it has the 
essential ideals of the mottoes of Harvard and 
Yale, and is broad enough for all Swarthmoreans 
of whatever religious faith. So this morning, as 
we begin the work of a new year, I invite you in 
the larger sense “to mind the light,’ which means: 
on the playground, fairness; in society, courtesy ; 
in your studies, diligence, accuracy, and open- 
mindedness; and in religion, an earnest effort to 
harmonize your will with the will of God. 









































WILLIAM JAMES. 


[By Rufus M. Jones in The American Friend, writing 
from Sealby, England. 


The death of Professor William James at Cho- 
corua, New Hampshire, Eighth month 26th, so 
completely fills my thought that I cannot write on 
any other subject at present, though I am sur- 
rounded by things which are intrinsically inter- 
esting. 

Men of genius are so rare in any age and in any 
country that the passing of such a man is a loss 
to the entire race. Especially is the loss a heavy 
one to those of us who have enjoyed his acquaint- 


was like the opening of a door into a new world. 


work. 


ble part of my life. 


spirit. 


with a solemn awe under the moral power of his 
wonderful chapter on Habit, and I believe that no- 
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ance and fellowship and who have had our lives 
profoundly fashioned by his teaching. I remem- 
ber as an event of the first importance how I lay 
under the trees through a Maine summer and read 
his epoch-making “Principles of Psychology.” It 










I knew at once that here was a master hand at 
It is impossible to tell in any words what 
the influence of that book has been upon me. I 
have read and reread it, and have taught’ it to 
class after class, until it has become an indissolu- 
It has illuminated every 
aspect of the inner life and brought meaning and 
significance to all the deeper issues of the human 
Think of finding in a scientific textbook 
on psychology a passage like this: “It is only the 
search for a redeemed inward nature, for spotless- 
ness from sin, whether here or hereafter, that 
can count as spiritual self-seeking pure and unde- 
filed!” I have often seen an entire class hushed 
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body in our time has uttered a more unescapable 
and unanswerable moral message than his in this 
chapter. His volume of essays, published in 1897 
under the now famous title, “The Will to Be- 
lieve,” was even more remarkable in its power of 
style, in the boldness of its thought and in its 
searching moral energy. The essay, for instance, 
“Is Life Worth Living?’ is a trumpet call to a 
kind of life which is assuredly worth living. It 
was in this volume that Professor James first 
made perfectly clear that, in spite of the complexi- 
ties which scientific study had brought, he at least 
had lost none of his faith in the ultimate verities. 

Then came, a little later, his small but vastly 
important book on “Immortality,” which showed 
how a man who had done more than anybody else 
to drive home the close connection between mind 
and body, still believed that the inner might sur- 
vive the outer, and that there might be a perma- 
nent self even after the body had gone to wreck. 

But the book which touched the world most pro- 
foundly was his “Varieties of Religious Exper- 
ience,” published in 1902. He vividly portrayed 
religious experience as an undoubted fact of life. 
He scorned rationalistic methods of dealing with 
religion as much as the greatest evangelical, and 
for his material he went to living sources and drew 
upon the first-hand testimonies of the soul. “The 
documents,” he writes, “which most concern us 
are those of the men who were most accomplished 
in the religious life and best able to give an in- 
telligible account of their ideals and motives.” 
There has never been such a searching of human 
experience in all ages and in all lands for the 
facts of religious experience as he has gathered, 
and his final conclusion is that: ““We and God have 
business with each other, and in opening our- 
selves to His influence our deepest destiny is ful- 
filled. The universe, at those parts of it which 
our personal being constitutes, takes a turn gen- 
uinely for the worse or for the better in propor- 
tion as each one of us fulfils or evades God’s de- 
mands.” 

The book is full of phrases, coined by a stroke 
of genius, which will enrich the religious vocabu- 
lary forever. There could be no surer proof that 
his book has already become “part of the neces- 
sary air men breathe” than the fact that its in- 
fluence is obvious in every important religious 
contribution which has appeared since it was 
issued. 

I shall not speak of his later-day championship 
of Pragmatism. No knight ever fought for a cause 
in a higher or more sincere spirit than he fought 
for this new message of his, but it is too soon to 
pass upon the worth of his final work. The last 
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words he ever wrote for publication were: “There | 


is no conclusion. What has concluded that we 
might conclude in regard to it?” 
true of his work. He has finished writing, his 
marvelous mind no longer creates for us, but his 
work is not “concluded.” He has inspired the 
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| 


This is certainly | 
| knapsacks on their backs. 


younger teachers of America as no other man of | 


this generation has, and it will be a long time be- 
fore the influences which he has set moving will 
cease. It was a life worth living. 


WITH DR. BATTIN IN SWITZERLAND. 
[From home letters. } 

On the train an Italian woman with a lit- 
tle girl and a small baby sat with us, and 
we had quite a conversation in Italian and 
French. 
husband is at work. 
where is the famous monument of William Tell, 
and walked a couple of miles to Burglen, where 
tradition has it that Tell was born. 





elsewhere in this trip, we met the School Trips, 
groups of children under the supervision of their 
teachers, off on a journey of a few days, with 
These trips are cheap 
as they sleep in barns or on straw mattresses in 
the inns, and live on simple food 

(To be continued) 








FRIENDS BY THE WAY. 

Having a concern to visit Friends in Indianapo- 
lis I went there from Lincolnville via the trolley 
lines from Wabash to that city. I found that the 
rate per mile (two cents) is the same on the trol- 


| ley and steam roads; the advantage of the trolley 


line is that it is comparatively free from dust; 
the disadvantages are a slower rate of travel and 


| rougher riding. 


She was returning to Paris, where her | 
We s.opped off at Altdorf, | 


As several of the Indianapolis Friends were 
away from home no attempt was made to hold a 


| meeting, but I spent two days resting and calling 


We found | 


the most delightful inn, The Tell, on the spot | 


where Tell’s house stood. 
very pretty daughter served us the best of home- 
made suppers and entertained us with interest- 
ing information in the evening. They showed 
us a chain given to the girl’s grandfather, when 
he was host, by Ludwig II. of Bavaria, who 
stopped there when he used to come to see Wag- 
ner at Tribschen, near Lucerne. The view from 
our window was a fine one; the guest room was 
fitted up in Old German style, with furniture from 
peasants’ houses and plenty of pewter. In fact, 
the whole place and its atmosphere delighted us 


The hostess and ner | 


on Friends in their homes or offices. An effort 
is being made to resurrect the Friends’ Associa 
tion, which did not met last year. The president, 
Robert O. James, having moved from Indian- 
apolis to Pendleton, the Friends were not called 
together after the summer vacation. 

One of the Friends visited was Benjamin Bogue, 
formerly of Lincolnville, a young man who com- 


bines business with a very practical form of phil- 


| anthropy. 


He has established a school for stam- 


| merers, and many who come to him with halting 


so that we would have liked to settle down for a | 


while to stay. We learned of a sad accident 
due to the floods; a family of mother and eleven 
children were crushed in their house by a land- 
slide and killed; two children were dug out alive 
in the morning but one soon died; the fourteenth 
child happened to spend the night in another 
place; and the father was on duty at night in the 
postal service; and so 13 out of 16 were killed at 
one stroke. 

June 23.—It was drizzling this morning when 
we left our pleasant quarters, but we are dressed 
for all weathers and went ahead. We walked to 
Altdorf, and then took the tram to Gluelen on 
Lake Lucerne. We had to leave the tram on a 
raised platform as the town is under water. This 
flood is the highest on record in many parts of 
Switzerland. We sailed down the lake, stopping 
at the Ruetli, where the Confererates in William 
Tell met, and at Tell’s Chapel. Here as well as 





utterance go away able to talk as others do. He 
himself stammered badly when a boy; having first 
cured himself, he decided to make it his life work 
to help others who are afflicted in the same way. 

In the heart of Indianapolis is a monument to 
soldiers and sailors that cost the state a million 
and a half of dollars. Architecturally it is very 
impressive and the groups of statuary at the base 
are unusually fine. The one representing War is 
claimed to be the largest group ever carved from 
a single block of stone. The group on the opposite 
side, representing Peace, is almost as large. The 
latter really represents, not peace, but the cessa- 
tion of war, as it shows the welcome given to sol- 
diers returning to their homes. 

The effect of such an imposing monument as an 
object lesson can but be to give those who look 
upon it the feeling that war is glorious and tnat 
soldiers and sailors are our country’s greatest 
heroes. I felt glad that in our own city of Phila- 
delphia, instead of a great war monument, we 
have towering high above everything else the be- 
nign figure of the great Quaker statesman, whose 


Holy Experiment showed to the world that a sue- 
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cessful government may be based on the principles 
of peace. 


I spent the night at Greenfield, fifteen miles 
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east of Indianapolis, with a Friend whom I had 
met at the Quarterly Meeting at Lincolnville. She | 
had married a member of the Friends’ Church and | 
so had transferred her membership to the “other 


branch.” It happened that the evening of my 
visit was the time for the regular prayer meeting, 
to be followed by the Monthly Meeting, and I was 
invited to accompany the family. I received a 
cordial welcome, was asked to sit in front beside 
the young man who conducted the meeting, the 
pastor being absent, and to feel entirely free 
to take part in the meeting. 
was from the third chapter of John; the verse 
referring to the “light that is come into the world” 
suggested a message on the central teaching of 
George Fox, which I was afterward assured was 
acceptable. 

The meeting house is a modern building, with 
seats for about 300 arranged in a semi-circle, a 
platform occupying one end of the room. On the 
paltform were a mission settee and chairs, with 
a table in front. The platform was not occupied 
during the prayer meeting or monthly meeting, 
the clerks, two middle-aged women, being seated 
at a smaller table in front of it. The business was 


conducted much as in our own monthly meetings. 
As the Yearly Meeting was approaching there 
were full and interesting reports of the work done 
for foreign missions, peace, temperance, education, 


etc. In the educational report it was stated how 


many of the members were employed as teachers, 
how many were attending college, how many had 
graduated from high schools during the year. 

I was informed that the present membership 
of the meeting is ninety-nine, twenty-three having 
moved to other neighborhoods since the house was 
built. There were twenty-one present at the meet- 
ing, and the attendance on First-days is about fifty. 
The quota of this meeting is $180 and it contrib- 
utes $200 to foreign missions; add to this the 
amount paid to the pastor, and for the care of the 
meeting house, and we have a yearly expenditure 
of some $1,200 by this small meeting. 

In Pittsburgh I spent two days with friends 
who are not of our religious society. My host has 
been for over twenty years the principal of the 
schools in one of the city wards. He took me to 
see the new industrial building for the use of the 
pupils of this ward. It contains a fine gymnasium, 
rooms for manual training, drawing, sewing, etc.; 
a fully equipped dining room, kitchen and pantry, 
where cooking is taught and banquets are some- 
times served by the pupils to teachers and direc- 
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tors; a swimming pool where forty boys or girls 
can swim at one time, with shower baths, dressing 
rooms, etc. The pupils who have the benefit of all 
this are below the high school grades. There was 
a very fine exhibition of work done the previous 
year, and here I chanced to meet two teachers 
who are among the leading workers of the Pitts- 
burgh Friends’ Meeting. 

On Seventh-day afternoon I reached Harrisburg, 
where I was the guest of the secretary of the 
Harrisburg Friends’ Circle. Owing to rain on 
First-day morning the meeting was smaller than 
it often is, there being only ten in attendance, 
seven of whom were men. As we sat together en- 
joying spiritual communion we realized, as we had 
often done before, that the value of a meeting to 
those assembled does not depend upon its size. The 
Friends here have come into very close touch with 
one another and so it is good to mingle with them. 
They give a cordial welcome to visiting Friends 
of both branches, and are glad to know at once 
of any Friends, or those in sympathy with 
Friends, who come to live in their city or its vi- 
cinity. ELIZABETH LLOYD. 


ROARING CREEK REUNION. 

A bright clear morning, fresh and cool, dawned 
on the 27th, the day of our Reunion [annually 
held at Roaring Creek Meeting House in Colum- 
bia Co., Pa.|.. But the temperature moderated to 
that degree favorable for and inviting to out-door 
exertion and travel. Enjoying nature’s genial 
mood and smiling appearance, we were soon on 
the way, crossing the intervening hills and valleys, 
and in due time reached our destination on the 
grounds fronting the venerable Meeting House. 
Though bearing the unmistakable marks of age, it 
is well preserved and can tell in a mute way its 
story of the past. Helped by the agency of repair, 
it has braved the snows, chilling blasts, and in- 
clemencies of one hundred and fourteen winters. 
In the early days of the republic before Washing- 
ton had finished his second term of presidency, 
Friends came here in considerable numbers to 
worship, giving promise of the long continuance 
of a prosperous meeting. But after the lapse of 
ten or twelve years, this promise upon which 
sanguine hopes were built, was doomed to dis- 
appointment. The attraction of better lands and 
better opportunities in Ohio and the Dominion of 
Canada for securing a livelihood, drew many 
Friends to emigrate to these localities. The re- 
sult was a heavy blow to the meeting. And the 
influence of Friends declined before the influx of 
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Pennsylvania Germans who purchased much of 
the property in the Valley. But amidst discour- 
agement, a brave remnant held on, keeping to 
their meetings at the Meeting House down to 1860. 
From that date it being impossible to hold the 
meeting any longer at this place, the interest and 
persevering effort of a faithful few kept it up at 
private houses until wit’ « the last year, when it 
was discontinued for the time being. But from 
the beginning of the settlement, Friends were not 
neglected by travelling ministers. These walls 
once echoed to the preaching of Elias Hicks. Then 
later in 1828, John Comly came here on a religious 
mission and before leaving the neighborhood vis- 
ited his relatives, the Hamptons, there being sev- 
eral families bearing the name. Now, John Hamp- 












ton is the only one left. From 1848 to 1878, the 
visits of ministering Friends were more or less 
regular and frequent. 

This period records the meetings attended by 
Priscilla Cadwallader, George: Truman, William 
Underwood, Wm. Dorsey, Stimusson Powell, John 
Parrish, William Haines, Samuel J. Levick, Lydia 
H. Price and others. After this, we note a great 
falling off in the visits of ministers from a dis- 
tance to this locality. A list of those who came 
in this capacity in the last thirty years, would in- 
clude Henry T. Child, Rebecca Price, Watson 
Tomlinson, Edwin L. Peirce, Samuel Jones, Allen 
and Sarah B. Flitcraft, John J. Cornell, Margaret 
P. Howard, Joel Borton, and Ellwood Roberts. 
The company of Friends, relatives and acquaint- 
ances putting in appearance, the preliminary stir 


THE ROARING CREEK MEETING HOUSE 


ensued, usual on such occasions, spreading out 
and arranging the generous supply of eatables. 
This being ended, all seated themselves to par- 
take of the repast. Thus brought together the op- 
portunity was utilized for conversation and social 
commingling which seemed to be greaily enjoyed. 
The early hours of the afternoon passing, the 
time was at hand for the meeting, in response to 
which those present assembled in the Meeting 
House. The silence was broken by William U. 
John, who in his discourse dwelt upon subjects 
suited to the state of religious affairs of this com- 
munity both of the past and to-day. John J. Kes- 
ter followed with several Scripture quotations. 
After some minutes of quiet waiting, it was in 
order to carry out the program of exercises. An- 


nie Leiby, Rachel Eves, Martha and Leslie Kester 
favored us with excellent recitations. A poem out 
of Friends’ Intelligencer was read by John J. 
Kester. W. Grant Beaver had an article on the 
Old Friends’ Meeting House, and Griffith John pro- 
duced a paper in which he treated of George Fox 
and his times. The attendance, though somewhat 
reduced, was larger than one could expect from 
the fact that the Lutherans had a picnic in prog- 
ress on one side of us, and the Methodists one on 
the other, besides the MacIntire Reunion several 
miles away. Eleanor Eves and cousin, a man 
from Shamokin, two from Elysburg and a 
teacher from Plymouth, were also with us. Hav- 
ing spent a pleasant day we parted to meet next 
year if so permitted. 
Elysburg, Pa. G. J. 
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ELIAS HICKS. 


It is really strange that the Society of Friends 
has not, since the death of Elias Hicks, given any 
adequate attention to the man who for a decade 
was the center of discussion in its borders, and 
around whose person and whose preaching the 
storm of the so-called “separation” 
While no body of Friends to-day would claim to 
be, or can justly be called his followers, yet his 
labor in the Society, for what he considered its 
purity and its perpetuation ought not to be ig- 
nored. 

Edward Storrs Turner, the English Historian, 
in his book, “The Quakers” (p. 295), says: 
“Hicks stood up for old-fashioned Quakerism, 
of the primitive type, which, but for him, might 
have quietly and insensibly disappeared sub- 
merged by the rising tide of the evangelical reviv- 
al.” Quoting the maledictions against Hicks ut- 
tered by Gurney, Tallack, and Hodgson, Turner 
says (p. 291): “Turning from these invectives of 
theological opponents to Hicks’ own writings, we 
at once discover that this arch-heretic was a sim- 
ple, humble-minded Quaker of the old school. 
Hodgson himself admits that ‘he was esteemed as 
a good and kind neighbor, bore a good moral char- 


acter, and appears to have often been useful in his | 


vicinity in works of charitable good will, or in 
settling differences.’ His outward life thus irre- 


proachable, the genuineness of his inward spirit- | 


ual religion is manifest in the pages of his Jour- 
nal.” 

But when all this has been said, it has to be ad- 
mitted that those who are supposed to be the 
friends and possible successors of Elias Hicks, 


really know as little about him, as those who fancy | 


they are his opponents if not his enemies. To help 
dispel this lack of knowledge, and at any rate to 
endeavor to make the man and what he really 


said better understood, the General Conference | 


centered. | 


Advancement Committee is about to issue “The 
Life and Labors of Elias Hicks,” by Henry W. 
Wilbur. This book will tell what the famous Jer- 
icho preacher really believed regarding a multi- 
tude of subjects, theological, moral, economic and 
social. It will deal with him in his environment, 
and will contain much collateral material, of a his- 
torical and biographical character. 

Practically all the published matter relating to 
Elias Hicks is out of print. The forthcoming vol- 
ume will collect and condense much of this ma- 
terial, and put it in shape for study and reference. 
Those who possess the book will be able to satis- 
fy themselves regarding many matters relating 
to him, and will also be equipped to answer many 
questions which the curious and the interested 
will propound. 

The book will not be a history of the “‘separa- 
tion,” but it will throw much light on that trouble, 
and the matters which lead up to it, in so far as 
they related to Elias Hicks. 


THE LAST OPPORTUNITY. 

It is expected the “Life and Labors of Elias 
Hicks” will be ready for delivery before Christ- 
mas. 

Those who have kept track of the various an- 
nouncements in the Jntelligencer will remember 
that those who order the book making cash pay- 
ment before Tenth month Ist, will receive it for 
one dollar. After that the price will be one dol- 
lar fifty cents. The first of Tenth month will be 
Seventh-day of next week, so that the time in 
which the reduced price can be enjoyed is very 
short. 

The book will contain about 250 pages, will be 
clearly printed on good paper, and substantially 
bound. It will contain much vitally interesting 
matter. 

Send orders with remittance to Susan W. Jan- 
ney, 140 N. 15th Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


A VIRGINIA MEETING HOUSE. 


In the passing of time and with the decay of 
many material things, the little body of Friends 
composing Hopewell Monthly Meeting have found 
it absolutely important that extensive repairs 
should be undertaken on their meeting house. 

Perhaps a short account of the establishment 
of this meeting will be interesting with the pres- 
ent efforts in repairing that are under way. 

From minutes that are upon record we believe 
the meeting was organized about the year 1735, 
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for in Kerchival’s history of the Shenandoah Val- 
ley there is a letter from Thomas Chalkley to tae 
Friends of Opequon (afterwards called Hope- 
well), in which he advises them to treat the In- 
dians with kindness and compensate them for 
their lands. 

We believe that the older portion of the present 
building was erected in the year 1759, and with 
the increase in membership from certificates and 
other causes it became important to enlarge the 
house. In the years intervening between 1759 and 
1788 the Monthly Meeting was very large and 
frequently adjourned to another date to finish the 
business. In 1788 the house was enlarged to ac- 
commodate the Quarterly Meeting. 

That portion of the house erected in 1759 had 
become very much dilapidated and the stone walls 
dangerous by the ravages of time. The portion 
has been taken down and is now in the course of 
reconstruction. 

During the Civil War when the Shenandoah 
Valley was a marching ground and on several oc- 
casions a battle ground, the meeting house was 
often occupied by soldiers as guard house, and 
for storing supplies for the troops, but the meet- 
ing, with a few exceptions, was kept up at a 
Friend’s house. 

In the spring of 1865, after the close of the 


war, or rather after the cessation of hostilities, 
the father of the writer applied to the federal offi- 
cers, then in command, for the privilege of hav- 
ing the meeting house cleaned for the purpose of 


holding the Quarterly Meeting. The request was 
granted, and at the time of Quarterly Meeting 
the soldiers camped in the vicinity of the house, 
composed a large portion of the congregation, and 
were very respectful. Our late valued friend, Sam- 
uel M. Janney, was favored to deliver a powerful 
sermon on peace. 

It is the unanimous opinion of the Friends 
composing the meeting that the exterior of the 
house should retain as far as possible its present 
appearance and the work is being accomplished 
with that end in view. The interior will be 
changed and modernized. 

As the expense incurred in undertaking this 
work will amount to quite a large sum, probably 
$2,000, we have felt it right to send this short 
account to the Friends’ Intelligencer for publica- 
tion, hoping that it might fall under the eye of 
some who have had ancestors that emigrated from 
this historic Shenandoah Valley to other parts of 
the country, and feeling an interest in the asso- 
ciations connecting them therewith, that they 
would be willing to aid us in a financial way in 
so worthy a cause. 
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Friends, anywhere, who mighi feel like sending 
financial aid may be assured that it will be thank- 
fully received and honestly applied. 

Contributions sent to the undersigned (as cor- 
respondent of Hopewell Monthly Meeting), by 
check or money oider, will be promptly acknowl- 
edged and placed in the hands of the treasurer of 
the Building Committee. 

JONATHAN W. BRANSON. 

Bunker Hiil, W. Va. 


“BACK TO THE LAND.” 

Charles C. Jones, of Wilmington, has called 
forth the very sound statements of Will Walter 
Jackson and Hanna Thompson, and he also seems 
to have stirred up some feeling by his statements 
concerning farm labor in the 
Eighth month, 13th. For instance, a correspon- 
dent, editorially quoted the next week, says. “I 
think he needs to seek a new light and realize that 
the time is past for such an accusation against the 
farmer. He evidently does not know about the 
true conditions. He makes a mistake. It is the 
laborer on the farm that is independent, the farm- 
er is the one who suffers from the tyranny.” 

C. C. Jones points out (as I read his contribu- 
tion) five things (a little ironically, it is true): 

First—All things considered the city pay equals 
the country equivalent. In opportunities for food 
and the maintenance of physical health, this state- 
ment, I believe, cannot generally be found true. 
The city laborer gets $1.50 per day usually, and 
the farm laborer gets from $1.00 to $1.50, and 
greatly superior opportunities to purchase cheap 
food, and live inexpensively. 

Second—City workers have more free hours 
than farm hands (inferentially those working by 
the year). This is a statement easy of proof. 

Third—Farmers who adopt city hours get all 
the help they want. Many examples prove this. 

Fourth—Farmers who cling to the longer hours 
do not get help. Probably the editorial letter 
writer was proving that. 

Fifth—The keynote of the whole big question 
he sounds thus: 

“It must be evident to every thinking man or 
woman that these hideous social sins cannot be 
eradicated as long as those on top continue to 
trample those beneath.” And it may be added we 
continue to come just as near trampling as we 
can along with a lot of pious professions and real- 
ly good intentions. Which of us professors pays 
his stenographer more than he can get her for? 
Which of us merchants pays his clerks more than 
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the minimum for which he can get good service? | 
Which oc us farmers or manufacturers pays the | 
hand more than he has to or stops him from 

working long hours? Which of our wives keeps 

away from sweat shop goods? Which of our 

school committees pays the teacher any more than 
just enough to hold her? 

The primitive law of tooth and fang lies mighty 
close to all our bargains. Dr. Nearing gave in his 
published paper in Conference proceeding a sound 
and scholarly presentation of some of the social 
eankers that result from the present system of 
doing the city. Charles C. Jones 
pointed out with equal correctness some condi- 
tions that prevail in many country districts. 


business in 
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Cure? 

The only hint at cure so far published in the 
Intelligencer is contained in these words of Dr. 
Nearing: 

“Hunger and destitution must cease because 
they are no longer necessary. We produce enough 
for all and it is only a hideous system of distribu- 
tion that has given to one class boundless luxuries 
and to another the baiest necessicies of existence.” 

That does not go very far toward cure, but it is 
true. Concerning the abuncance of American re- 
sources to meet the needs of people in this coun- 
try, there can be no sane doubt. There is little 
doubt as to the existence of a general desire to 
work—at least enough to remove hunger. Granted 
the resources, and the willingness to work, the 
evils appear pretty plainly the result of the system 
we have built up. That system, whatever we may 
-all it, we have built up with little more thought 
and direction toward a great social end than a boy 
of six has given to the shaping of his body. He 
just grew. 

We have built up a wonderful industrial sys- 
tem, and got ourselves and our cities and our 
country enmeshed therein. We are much like 
the kitty cat that had a fine game of pitch 
and toss and hop around with a big skein of yarn 
until at last he was hopelessly balled up therein. 

As a result of our entanglement in our indus- 
trial system, we have Socialism and Anarchism 
(the exact opposite of Socialism), the Republican 
Insurgents, the Single Taxers, and many others, 
including Mr. Bryan and Mr. Roosevelt, who 
would cure. Recognizing the evil, we should care- 
fully examine all cures that come along, for a cure 
is sorely and yet more sorely needed. 

We are exactly in the situation of a group of 
machinists going rapidly along in a rattling auto- 
mobile that frequently stops and jars its occu- 
pants sorely from causes not agreed upon. It be- 
hooves the good citizen to maintain the open- 
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mindedness which is essential to clear vision and 
give much attention to the questions involved in 
our Social and Industrial System which is really 
but a misfit hotch-potch of the ages. It is the 
best we have, but we are now tinkering it tre- 
mendously and the tinkering should be wisely 
done. 

The problem is the biggest one that has faced 
the human race since it began to live by the sweat 
of its brow. 

J. RUSSELL SMITH, Professor of Industry. 
Wharton School of Finance and Commerce, 
University of Pennsylvania. 
Eighth month, 27th, 1910. 








FROM A HIRED FARMER. 

The articles on Farm Labor in Friends’ Intelli- 
gencer have been of much interest to me, and in 
compliance with the requesi of the editors, 1 will 
state the conditions as we (my wife, little daugh- 
ter and myself) find them. But first, let me draw 
a picture of a tenant on a farm. A dairy has 
been conducted for more than twenty years by 
a tenant on an adjoining farm to the one on which 
I live with hired help continuously who board in 
the farmer's home, with some twenty extra men 
to provide for when corn is cut for ensilage. The 
wife mostly assists with the milking and both 
iarmer and wife are considerate of their help 
and work as hard as an employee. When the 
hired girl has First-day off, it is not a day of 
rest to the wife. Consumers, when you are 
tempted to complain of the cost of milk, consider 
the toil and expense of the producer. 

I have been employed for several years as 
tarmer or farm hand by a Friend in Ohio. A 
comtoriable house is furnished me with lawn, 
orchard and garden, which yield an ample sup- 
ply of fruit and vegetables for family use. Sat- 
isfactory wages are paid. The rule has been to 
quit the field at 5 o’clock, leaving 1 hour for 
chores. There have been a few times in harvest 
when I have worked over hours to place hay under 
shelter before an approaching rain, just as I 
would help a neighbor save valuable property 
when his house was on fire. My employer and 
I have worked together in the greatest harmony, 
each considering the interest of the other. 

The counsel and instruction of one of large ex- 
perience has been very valuable to me in farm- 
ing and in life. When this dear Friend was 
called from work to reward, my sorrow was sec- 
ond only to that of his immediate family. 


Salem, Ohio. FRANK SIMMONS. 
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GETTING AWAY FROM BEING A FARM 
HIRED HAND. 

As an evidence that there are possibilities for 
the farm laborer we offer these incidents in our 
experience during the employment of farm help. 

No. Gne was formerly employed in an iron foun- 
cry, where one limb was broken, came to us after 
his recovery without a dollar, stayed with us eight 
years then bought a small farm of about thirty 
acres put out fruit and asparagus, improved the 
place generally, long since paid for it and is 
financially most comfortably situated. 

No. Two had previously worked on a farm when 
he came to us and saved some money, stayed with 
us until he also bought a farm; which he has 
much improved and is now entirely clear of debt. 

No. Three came to us with little or no money, 
stayed until we retired from business, then pur- 
chased a small farm which he has much improved. 

None of these men used intoxicating drink and 
all were clear of the use of tobacco in any form. 

Mickleton, N. J. EDWIN A. HOLMES. 


AN UNRECORDED INCIDENT OF THE 
CONFERENCE. 

In reading the letter of our esteemed Friend, 
Elizabeth H. Coale, it appears to me that the in- 
cident she refers to is not understood. I regret 
that it was thought best to eliminate it from the 
published proceedings. It will be remembered by 
those who were present that during the discussion 
Dr. Davis* told us of one of the girls who took a 
prominent part in the play which had been pre- 
sented the night before at the Reformatory, say- 
ing she had a talent for acting and believed she 
was not fitted for any other vocation, and informed 
us that she had secured her a position with a good 
company where she believed she would be cared 
for. There Dr. Davis stopped, and looking over 
that large audience, she said she could not tell 
what prompted her to do what she was about to 
do, as she had never done so before, she then told 
us that this girl would be discharged from the Re- 
formatory in a few weeks, but it would be some 
months before she would be able to enter upon her 
work and during that time she would have to be 
cared for, board paid, clothes bought, etc., which 
she intimated would require $100; and she won- 
dered if there were any millionaires there who 


*At the end of her address on The New Penology, Dr. 
Davis made the appeal in behalf of one of her girls. This 
appeal was not. published in the proceedings, because, its 
interest was considered to be for the time and occasion 
and not to be of permanent value as a part of Dr. Davis’ 
address, nor of the discussion that followed.—Editor of 
the Proceedings. 
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would come forward and give that sum to save 
this girl. Some one suggested contributions of 
$1.00. The hearty response which followed I am 
pleased to state was not from “Outsiders,” but 
from Friends. It was to me as practical a dem- 
onstration of the philanthropic spirit and of the 
advancement of Friends’ principles as we had had 
brought before us. I do not believe that there 
was one Friend who contributed to this fund who 
had any thought of “endorsing a stage life” or 
contributing for the education of a girl for that 
life, but to the contrary, it appeared to me to be in 
accordance with the teaching of him who said, 
“Inasmuch as ye have done it unto one of these, ye 
have done it unto me.” It was a manifestation 
of faith by works, which I feel sure if our Friend 
had been present would not have received her dis- 
approval. 
JOHN W. HUTCHINSON. 
Hempstead, Long Island, N. Y. 


CENTRE QUARTERLY MEETING. 
Centre Quarterly Meeting was held at Centre 
Meeting House, in the Half Moon Valley, near 


| Stormstown, Centre County, Pa., Ninth month 


3rd to 5th, 1910. 

We were, for the first time, favored with Henry 
W. Wilbur’s presence at all our meetings. 

The First-day School Association convened at 
2 p. m., Seventh-day. 

Encouraging reports were 
schools. From the fourth a verbal report was 
given. Representatives from three of our 
schools took part in a discussion on the question 
of improving the system of the First-day school. 
A promiscuous and undirected crowd of compe- 
tent carpenters would be quite incompetent to 
build a house. The work must be placed under a 
master builder who guides the individual activi- 
ties for the attainment of a definite aim. So in 
the First-day school, the individual activities 
must be guided by the master builder—then the 
school will work effectively—thus, improving the 
system. Two pieces of music were sung; viz: 
“Nearer My God God to Thee,” and “Wonderful 
Peace.” 

The Meeting of Ministers and Elders met at 
3.30 p. m., with representatives from subordinate 
meetings. Henry W. Wilbur gave helpful infor- 
mation. 

In the evening a Young People’s Meeting was 
held. It consisted of a program rendered by our 
young people, it being both literary and musical. 
We were pleasantly and profitably entertained by 
a talk from our friend, Henry W. Wilbur. The 


read from three 
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humor, combined with the moral, was highly ap- 
preciated by the audience. 

Two meetings were held on First-day and, not- 
withstanding the inclement weather, a fair sized 
and attentive audience W. 
Wilbur both 
of these meetings. 

Help‘ul testimony was given by two others. 

The meeting for business convened at 9.30 on 


assembled. Henry 


spoke clearly and pleadingly in 


Second-day. 
Reports were read, queries answered and sum- 
maries adopted, after which helpful expression 
was given. 
The meeting adjourned to meet at 
Eleventh month. 


Grampian in 
V. M. W. 


Much is said about the unearned increment in 
the value set upon material possessions, but in the 
mental and moral life of every individual there is 
something which may properly be called the un- 
earned increment, something which the individ- 
ual did not produce for himself, which he could 
not have produced, and which, if taken away, 
would leave him poverty-stricken in mind, heart, 
and conscience. This unearned increment comes 
to him through the traditions of society, the influ- 
ence of his family, the community in which he 
lives, and the education which has been made pos- 
sible by the toil and struggle of hundreds of gen- 
erations of human beings. This unearned incre- 
ment he can distribute not by any payment of 
cash, but it is due to the world, and he must ren- 
der his account and pay his debt in service. 
“Freely ye have received, freely give’ is an in- 
junction which presses upon the conscience of 
every sensitive and intelligent human being.— 
Christian Register. 


FRIENDS’ ASSOCIATIONS. 
BYBERRY, PA.—The Ninth month meeting was 
held on the 4th at the Meeting House, Frances 
Richardson acting as secretary in the place of 
Clara Wildman, who is convalescing from a severe 
attack of typhoid fever. 
ing was 


Opening Scripture read- 
given by Anna Hawkins. 
Announcement was made of the Fall Confer- 
be held in Brooklyn on the 19th of Elev- 
enth month. 


ence, 1 


Philadelphia being 
meeting, 
subiect 


the 


the 


again the subject of 
“Its Imports and Exports,” formed 


of a paper and 


Edwin K. Bonner, 
sting and instructive. It 
ssed by William P. Bonner, Dr. I. War- 
ner Knight and Ray Knight. 
cited 


talk by 
which proved very inter 
Was disc! 
Helen Bonner re- 
from the Ocean 


“Unawares.” “Echoes 
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Grove Conference” were given by Rachel John- 
son, who felt that occasions partook more of 
the University Extension character, being deeper 
than usual. Rachel Knight dwelt on the sessions 
which seemed to her to embrace most, and Ara- 
bella Carter spoke of the opening session as be- 
ing the keynote of the whole Conference and we! 
worth attendance, if no other session had bee 
held. Questions were asked by members and an 
swered by attenders of the Conference. Ida R. B. 
Edgerton and others voiced their appreciation 0! 
the informal report, and the meeting adjourned 
with the announcement that the next meeting 
would consider “Philadelphia’s Educational Ad 
vantages.” A. C. 
Byberry, Philadelphia, Pa. 


CORNWALL, N. Y.—The Association was held 
at the Meeting House on First-day afternoon, 
Eighth month 21st. The following program was 
given: Reading, 6th chapter Galatians, by Presi- 
dent Blanche E. Brown; poem, “The Beiter Way,” 
read by J. Campbell Cocks; reading, “The Duty 
of Solitude,” by Elizabeth K. Seaman; Charles C. 
Cocks read a selection entitled, “The House by the 
Side of the Road.” Extracts from “The Church 
and Social Problems,” by Alice Paul, were read 


by Rowland Cocks. It was decided to have 
a “Peace” program for the next meeting. Senti- 


ments were given by many. E. K. S. 

GERMANTOWN, PHILA.—The second pilgrimage 
of the Germantown Friends’ Association was 
made to Abington Meeting on First-day, Ninth 
month 11th. We were met and welcomed by a 
number of the Abington Friends. About 4.3 
p. m. an informal gathering (about twenty in all) 
was held in the meeting house. The meeting was 
opened by the president, Horace Mather Lippin- 
cott, who explained the object of these pilgrim- 
ages as that of coming into closer contact with 
those of other meetings, and asked that this gath- 
ering be entirely informal. 

Daniel Batchellor then spoke of the work of the 
Association as being mostly devoted to literature 
last winter, with the object in view of making each 
member learn to be able “to speak on his feet.” 
The coming winter we expect to go deeper into the 
principles of our society. This led to an inter- 
esting discussion about What do we believe? 
Those participating were: Mary Janney, Isaac 
P. Mather, Daniel Batchellor, Horace Mather Lip- 


pincott, Henry Mather, Thomas Noble, Henry 
Hallowell, John M. Roberts, Beatrice C. E. Hens- 
zey, Geo. B. Cock, and Wilford P. C. Hagaman. 


A picnic supper was then partaken of on the meet- 
ing house porch, after which we adjourned. 
MARIAN GARRIGUES COCK. 
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MICKLETON, N. J.—Our presiding officer, Theo- 
dore Brown opened the Y. F. A. by a reading from 
the Bible. A selection from Penn and Religious 
Liberty was read by Edward Borden; one from 
James and Lucretia Mott, by Bessie F. Odgen. 
Question for general discussion was: Opportuni- 
ties for Friends to do Mission Work—are we liv- 
ing up to our full possibilities? This was taken 


up by Mary J. Heritage, Mary R. Brown, Martie | 


K. Allen, Benjamin E. Heritage. Laura E. Holmes 
read a paper concerning Friends and their princi- 
ples. Edwin A. Holmes read “The Church and 
Social Problems,’’ by Alice Paul. A recitation was 
given by Marion Brown, “The Singer’s Alms.” 
Current events were discussed by Theodore 
Brown. After remarks from visiting Friends we 
adjourned, looking forward to having with us at 
our next meeting, Tenth month 9th, Paul Pearson, 
of Swarthmore College. 
Cora D. HERITAGE. 


MT. HOLLy, N. J.—The Young Friends’ Asso- 
ciation met at the home of Jos. and Hanna Engle 
the evening of Eighth month, 25th. 

Our President opened the meeting with a chap- 
ter in the Bible. Ezra C. Engle read “Preparing 
for the Unexpected.” Music was rendered by Mar- 
tie Engle. The question, “How can we make our 
Association more attractive and inspire greater 
interest,” was prepared by Carrie Engle and read 
by Carrie Borton. Singing by Helen Hamell, 
Tylee Engle and wife was enjoyed. “What honor 
did France convey upon Theodore Roosevelt,” was 
answered by Nellie D. Prickett. Annie S. Engle 
read an interesting article, “On Social Religion,” 
followed by music and singing by Josephine Scat- 
tergood and Elsie Engle. 

A humorous recitation was given by Annie Han- 
sell. Dr. Prickett read “Uncle Hiram on City 
Life.” After roll call, to which 32 responded, we 
adjourned to meet at the home of Ezra C. Engle 
and Martha T. Engle, Ninth month 20th, 1910. 


Mary R. ENGLE, Sec. 


OXFORD, PA.—The meeting was opened by the 
President reading the 13th Chapter of Proverbs. 
Minutes were read and approved. The program 
consisted of a review of the Conference held at 
Ocean Grove. Philena Thomas described the au- 
ditorium and organ. The business arrangements 
were discussed by Dr. Coates. The social side of 
the Conference was given by Anna Smedley. 
Elizabeth Passmore had a paper on The Religious 
Side. Mrs. Thomas gave The Religion of Service. 
Sophia Reynolds had currents events. Adjourned 
to Ninth month 24th. Mary E. POWLEY. 
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FAREWELL SUMMER. 
(The Vrild Aster.) 
In the meadows near the mill, 
By the wayside, on the hill; 
In the fields that wander down 
To the edges of the town, 
And beside the farm house door, 
“Farewell summer” blooms once more. 


Little asters blue and white, 

Many as the stars at night; 
Summer’s flowers have blown away; 
Now you come to make us gay 
When the fields are growing brown, 
And the leaves come fluttering down. 


How I love to gather you, 

Purple flowers and white and blue, 
On the cloudy afternoons 

When the wind makes pleasant tunes 
In the orchard grasses dry, 

Where the ripened apples lie. 


Dear to me are days of spring, 

And the summer makes me sing; 
Winter has its times of cheer, 

But the best. days of the year 

Come when, close beside our door, 
“Farewell summer” blooms once more. 


SEPTEMBER. 


By what signs do we know September here, 


Most drowsy, dreamy month of all the year?— 


Across the quiet fields of yellowing corn 
The crows are calling in the misty morn. 


In sunny beds of phlox the droning bees 
Are sipping dripping sweetness to the lees. 


The purple grapes make golden all the air 
With musky odors languorous and rare. 


Folded in mystery at slumbrous noon 
The far-off hazy hillsides seem to swoon. 


From orchard boughs ripe apples one by one 
Drop and lie mellow in the misty sun. 


3orne on soft winds the thistle’s downy seeds 


Float o’er wide meadows rich with pungent weeds. 


Down from the lofty gum-trees quaint and old 


Drift silently the leaves of red and gold. 


In tranquil fields the cattle lie and dream 
By the green marge of many a lazy stream. 


The heart. of silence holds the world in sleep 


And wraps the land in slumber soft and deep.— 


By these signs do we know September here, 
Most dreamy, drowsy month of all the year. 


—J. R. H., in “The Farm Calendar.” 


—( Yecil Ca vendish b 
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BIRTHS. 

CLOUD.—On Third month 16th, 1910, near Kennett 
Square, Chester County, Pa., to J. Blaine and D. Edna 
Webster Cloud, a daughter, who is named Amanda H. 
Cloud. 

WINDLE.—In West Chester, Pa., Ninth month 13th, 
1910, to Ernest and Sylvia Windle, a daughter, who is 
named Louisa Fairlamb Windle; a granddaughter of Da- 
vid C. and Anna Thomas Windle. 


MARRIAGES. 
TAYLOR—FOULKE.—At the home of the bride’s 
mother, in Atlantic City, N. J., Ninth month 17th, under 
the care of Birmingham Monthly Meeting of Friends, 
J. Hibberd Taylor, of New York City, son of Caleb M. and 
Susan W. Taylor, of West Chester, Pa., to Lydia Walton 
Foulke, daughter of Elva J. and the late Edwin M. Foulke. 


DEATHS. 

BERNARD.—Dora D. Bernard, wife of James T. Ber- 
nard, Eighth month 16th, 1910, at her home in Christiana, 
Pa., aged 72 years. Dora Davis was married to James T. 
Bernard the fall of 1860, hence their married life had 
endured nearly fifty years, fifty years of happy married 
life, a beautiful inheritance for their children. Dora 
was a home-maker, a faithful and loving wife, tender and 
devoted mother, a kind neighbor and friend, her smile 
and her laugh were full of sunshine. She was a domestic 
woman, yet she had time to assist those in need; and take 
part in the religious and moral meetings in the neighbor- 
hood 

She belonged to no religious denomination, but after 
her marriage she attended Friends’ meeting with her 
husband, and had expressed herself as being a Friend 
in feeling and belief, but had delayed uniting with the 
meeting. She assisted in entertaining Friends at Quar- 
terly Meeting, and other times. 

She was an interested and valued member of the First- 
day school at Christiana, taking an active part in its work. 
She was also a member of the Christiana Woman’s Chris- 
tian Temperance Union, and at its last meeting before her 
death surprised the members by her vigor of thought and 
action. Socially she was much valued and always spread 
sunshine around her. 


It is so lately that she was with us so well and vigorous 
that we feel as the Poet has said: 


I canot say, and I will not say 

That she is dead—she is just away! 

With a cheery smile and a wave of the hand, 
She has wandered into an unknown land, 
And left us dreaming how very fair 

lt needs must be sirce she lingers there. 

And you—oh you who the wildest yearn 
For the old-time step and the glad return— 
Think of her faring on, as dear 

In the love of there as the love of here! 
Think of her still as the same, I say; 

She is not dead, she is just away. 


BOSLER.—At his home, Ogontz, Pa., Ninth month 


12th, 1910, Joseph Bosler son of Joseph and Mary (Wat- 


son) Bosler, aged 64 years. 











CHANDLEE.—At 3212 Summer Street, Philadelphia, 
Pa., Ninth month 5th, Emily W. Chandlee, wife of the lat 
Webster Chandlee, of Richmond, Ind. 

Emily W. Chandlee (nee Jackson), was born at Johns 
ville, Bucks Co., Pa., March 8th, 1855. She was a pup 
at Quakertown Friends’ School until 18 years of age, 
when she came to Richmond, Ind., and became a studen 
at Friends’ Acadamy, of which her cousin, Wm. M. Jack 
son, now of New York, was principal, with whose family 
she made her home until her marriage with Webster 
Chandlee, in 1876. 

She was the mother of five daughters, Edith, Lilian, 
Edna, Eleanor and Ruth, and one son, Benjamin Chandlee. 
They made their home in Richmond until after the death 
of her husband, when they removed to Philadelphia in 
1907, except the son, who married and lived first in Cin- 
cinnati, and later removed to New York. 

The funeral services were held on the 8th, at Rich- 
mond, Ind., her former home, at North “A” Street Friends’ 
Meeting, of which she was a member. 

She was one of those womanly women whose lives are 
a blessing to all with whom they come in contact. 

Many testimonies were born to the value of her life as 
a “life-light;” to the transitory nature of daily cares 
and sorrows, which are best met when nobly born and 
patiently assumed; and to the wisdom of training the 
children to take part in the activities which interest their 
parents. 

We were reminded that Jesus was not a law-giver or a 
theologian, but that he gave us a life for the Light of the 
world. He gave but one law, “that we should love one 
another as he loved us.” He gave but one test of dis- 
cipleship,—*“‘He that would be greatest must be servant 
of all.” 

Measured by this test none can doubt the discipleship 
of Emily Chandlee. As one of his disciples she proved her- 
self one of the greatest of them, not by teaching, not by 
preaching, but by the life she lived. 

As we remember her and her truth, and how she ful- 
filled all the relations of life so faithfully, so well, and 
as we wish to show our love and esteem for her, we were 
encouraged to strive to live that life which shall bring 
happiness to those about us, no matter what may be our 
relation to them. 

Loving sympathy was expressed for the absent ones 
keeping watch with us in the far-away home—(truly 
united yet unseen—) by which token we know that 
“whether in the body or out of the body we are the Lord’s” 
into whose keeping we commend ourselves and our loved 
ones, all, with trust and confidence that “He doeth all 
things well.” 

The cleansing of the life, the possession of the true, 
loving spirit, the living of “the life,’ bear witness to the 
glory of God; and the Father speaking to the soul, the 
well-beloved Son, who by his obedience was so “lifted up” 
that his humanity became so blended with his divinity 
that he was “one with the Father,” which all may see 
and know;—and the deeper baptism of the Holy Spirit 
which gave him divine wisdom, power, love, compassion 
and judgment,—all bear witness that the living of the 
consecrated life is the thing that is “worth while.” The 
cheer and gladness with which this is done at last 
merge into eternal rest and peace. “Fold her, Father, in 
thy arms, and let her henceforth be a messenger between 
our human hearts and Thee.” 


Richmond, Ind. — = 3 
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COOK.—George W. Cook, at his home, in Pendleton, | 
Ind., after an illness of several weeks. He had been in 
poor health for several years, but was able to be about 
until about four weeks ago, since which time he has been 
confined to his bed. He was the son of Asahel W. and 
Hannah C. Cook, and was born in York Co., Pa., Tenth 
month 20th, 1859, and died Ninth month 5th, 1910, aged 
50 years, 10 months and 15 days. When he was quite 


| the universal 


young he with his parents moved to Huntsville, Ind., and | 


remained with his parents on the farm until his marriage 
to Luella Hileman, Second month 23rd, 1881. This union 
was blessed with one son, Rosco W., who with his mother 
Also his parents and three sisters remain to 
mourn his loss. He was a birthright member of the So- 
ciety of Friends. His creed was eminently one of cheer- 
fulness. Many will miss the bright word and cheery greet- 
ings which he had for all. We will miss him sorely and 
his daily message of good cheer. 

TOWNS.—Seventh month ist, 1910, Hannah M. K. 
Towns, widow of Robert Towns and sister of the late 
John Kester, departed this life at the home of her niece, 
Cynthia D. K. Webster. Interment at Friends’ Burial 
Ground, Darby, Pa. 


survives. 


NOTES AND ANNOUNCEMENTS. 


At the recent Delaware State Convention of the Pro- 
hibition Party, the nominee for Congress was our Friend, 
Louis W. Brosius, of Wilmington, an active member of 
Wilmington Meeting and Superintendent of the First-day 
School. 


Sarah B Flitcraft, of Chester, Pa., was in the “lear Creek 
neighborhood at the time of the Yearly Meeting (Illinois), 
but owing to a severe cold contracted on the way had, up 
to First-day evening, been present at none of the meet- 
ings. It was hoped that she would be able to attend the 
meetings before t .e sessions closed. 





The old stone meeting house at the Corners [Clinton 
Corners, Dutchess Co., N. Y.}, which was erected during 
the gloomy days of the Revolution, was filled to its ut- 
most capacity last Sabbath [Ninth month 11th] to listen 
to Mary Travilla, of Pennsylvania, and Isaac Wilson, of 
Canada, who hold the faith of Elias Hicks who long years 
ago had spoken in the same edifice. Stillness reigned su- 
preme among the audience as they hearkened to the deep 
and wondrously eloquent words as to the right conduct 
of human affairs in the sight of God, the thinness of the 
veil between time and eternity and the imperative duty 
of investigation of the sacred truth by man, a dignified 
co-worker with God. Brief addresses were made by Rev. 
McGowan, of Salt Point, Rev. Horsfield, of Brooklyn, 
and Elmer Gildersleeve, of Poughkeepsie. 

—Poughkeepsie Eagle. 





The half-yearly services of the Society of Friends 
[Pelham Half Yearly Meeting], held at Sparta [Ontario, 
Canada,] yesterday [Eighth month 20th], were well at- 
tended. The old-fashioned meeting house back from the 
road, under huge shade trees, was filled to the doors, the 
men sitting on one side and the women on the other, ac- 
cording to the old custom. 


Isaac Wilson, of Picton, Prince Edward Island, was 
the first speaker and discoursed at some length on the 
text, “Let there be light, and there was light.” These 
were the first words of creation, said the speaker, and from 
God who was now speaking the same. 
Heaven and earth might pass away, but the word spoken 
in the beginning would endure forever. 

Mrs. Serena Minard, of St. Thomas, spoke a few words, 
but what they lacked in length they made up in beauty 
and love. She hoped they would go forth in an honest. ef- 
fort to follow Christ’s example, doing the good and shun- 
ning the wrong. 

Canadian Paper. 

John William Hutchinson of Hempstead, Long Island, 
N. Y., Superintendent of Prison Reform for Friends’ Gen- 
eral Conference, started on the 18th for a tour of inspec- 
tion of reformatories and penal institutions as far west 
as Chicago, Indianapolis, and Louisville. He will be in 
company with the delegates to the International Prison 
Congress. The first stop was at Elmira, N. Y. 

William J. MacWatters, of West Philadelphia, expects 
to visit Buckingham Meeting, near Lahaska, Pa., on First- 
day morning, the 25th. 


THE TWO HUNDREDTH ANNIVERSARY OF 
OLD KENNETT MEETING HOUSE. 

The Bicentennial will be held as already announced in 
these columns at Old Kennett Meeting House, near Ken- 
nett Square, Pa. (nearest railroad point, Mendenhall, on 
Central Division, Penna. R. R.), on Seventh-day, the 24th. 
The program will be as follows: 


MORNING SESSION, 10 A. M. 


Silence. 
Address of Welcome................ Sharpless W. Lewis 
We seccaseeenamiees Weldon B. Heyburn, 

U. S. Senator from Idaho 
fC eee er ree Dr. Jos. S. Walton, 


Principal George School 
“The Influence Exerted by Friends on Education.” 
Bistery of the “Meeting: Bite. oo cccicscaeaccs 
Gilbert Cope, of West Chester, Pa. 


AFTERNOON SESSION, 2 P. M. 


Reminiscences.......... Edward T. Harlan, Philadelphia 
MEE arate s 6b hen wees Isaac Sharpless, 
President of Haverford College 
“The Moral and Religious In‘iuence of Friends.” 
yo eres John Russell Hayes, of Swarthmore College 
BO ca cackewnne Henry W. Wilbur, Swarthmore, Pa. 
“A Forecast of the Friends’ Future.” 

The best trains from Philadelphia will 
Street at 7.15 a. m. and 11.04 a. m., arriving at Menden- 
hall at 8.31 a. m., 12.12 p. m. 

From Oxford, 7.33 a. m. and 10.30 a. m., 
Mendenhall at 8.16 a. m. and 11.10 a. m. 

Persons desiring conveyance from station to meeting 
house (one and a half miles) must notify Pennock M. 
Pyle, Hamorton, Pa. 

The trolley from Wilmington arriving at Kennett Square 
at 9 a. m. will also be met by conveyance if desired. 

Box luncheon. 

A cordial welcome is extended to all to attend. 
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FRIENDS’ 








CALENDAR 


—Orange Grove Meeting, Pasadena, 
Cal., is held every First-day at 11 a. 
m., First-day school at 10.15 a. m., 
Monthly Meeting the second First-day 
of the month at 1.30 p.m. The best 
way to reach the Meeting House, 520 
East Orange Grove Ave., is by the N. 
Los Robles- Washington car line. 


—Friends’ Meeting at Harrisburg, 
Pa., composed of Friends of all 
branches, at 119 S. Second Street, at 
10.30 a. m. every First-day. 


—Meeting at Newtown, Bucks Co., 
Pa., from 6th Mo. 15th to 9th Mo. 
15th, will begin at 10 a. m. 


—The First-day meeting at Swarth- 
more, Pa., during the College vacation, 
will be held at 10.30 instead of 11.30 
a. m. 


In Pittsburg, Meeting of Friends, 
at 11 a. m., in Bible Class room of 
the Young Woman’s Christian Asso- 
ciation, 59 Chatham St. 


NINTH MONTH 24TH (7TH-DAY) 

— Bi-centennial of Old Kennett Meet- 
ing House, Chester Co., Pa. 

—Bucks First-day School Union at 
Newtown, Pa., at 10.30 a. m. 

—Scipio Quarterly Meeting at 
Scipio, N. Y. 

Young Friends’ Association of Ox- 

ford, Pa. 


NINTH MONTH 25TH (1ST-DAY). 

—Appointed meeting at Providence 
Meeting House (Montgomery county), 
Pa., at 3 p. m., under care of Gwy- 
nedd Monthly Meeting. 

—Meeting of Friends at White 
Plains, N. Y., at 11 a. m., at home of 
Annie Griffin, 39 S. Lexington Ave. 

—Annual meeting at the old War- 
rington Meeting House, eight miles 
from Dillsburg, between Wellsville and 
Rossville, York Co., Pa., at 10 a. m. 
Ninth month 25th. Isaac Wilson ex- 
pects to be in attendance. 


NINTH MONTH 26TH (2ND-DAY). 


—Canada Haif Yearly Meeting, at 
New Market, Ontario, Can. 


TENTH MONTH 1ST (7TH-DAY). 


—Semi-annual meeting of Phila- 
delphia Yearly Meeting’s Committee 
on First-day schools, in Room No. 1, 
15th and Race Streets Meeting House, 
Philadelphia, at 1.30 p. m. A full 
attendance is a great help. George A. 
Walton Clerk, George School, Pa. 


* : os : | 
—Farmington Half Yearly Meeting | 








at Farmington, N. Y. Isaac Wilson | 
expects to attend. 





is etnies 


W. J. MacWatters 


WITH 


Hardwick & Magee Co. 


Successors to 


IVINS, DIETZ & MAGEE 


Let me help you in selecting your 


Rugs and Carpets 


Our new imports of Oriental Rugs 
is of the highest merit. 


1220-1222 Market Street 


Friends’ Literature Free 


Any one desiring any of the following 
pamphlets or booklets can obtain them from 
the Secretary of the Committee for the Ad- 
vancement of Friends’ Principles, Henry W. 
Wilbur, 140 N. 15th St., Philadelphia. Per- 
sons ordering by mail will please enclose 
stamps to cover the postage. 

‘The Teacher as a Missionary of Peace.—An- 
drew Stevenson. 
Naval and Military Expansion.—Jesse H. 

Holmes. 

Disarmament of Nations.—George Dana 

Boardman. 

Higher Education and Peace.—David Ferris. 
The Liquor Problem; a View and a Review. 
Henry W. Wilbur. 
Tri-State Liquor Conditions.—Henry W. Wil- 
bur. 
The Death Penalty.—Henry W. Wilbur. 
Views and Testimonies of Friends.—Con- 
versation on Doctrine.—Reprinted. 
From Friends’ Intelligencer. 
Fellowship in Religion.—Henry W. Wilbur. 
Present-day Religion.—Martin G. Brum- 
baugh, Henry W. Wilbur. 
The Friend and His Message.—John Wil- 
liam Graham. 
The Meeting for Worship.—Howard M. Jen- 
kins. 
Religious Views of the Society of Friends.— 

Hioward M. Jenkins. 

The Belief of Friends as One of Them Interprets 

It —Elizabeth Lloyd 
Friendly Fundamentals.—Henry W. Wilbur. 
Christianity as Friends See It.—Edward B. 

Rawson. 

Religious Education in Friends’ Schools.— 

Joseph S. Walton, Jesse H. Holmes, Ed- 

ward B. Rawson. 


GEO. B. COCK 


Stenographer "ys 


WILLIAM S. YARNALL 


Manufacturing Optician 





118 &. 15th St. (4th door below Chestnut St.,) Phila 


INTELLIGENCER 


[Ninth month 24, 1919 


TENTH MONTH 2ND (1ST-DAY) 

—At Birmingham Meeting Ho 
Chester Co., Pa., a circular meetin; 

3 p. m., under care of Concord Q) 
terly Meeting. 

—Byberry, Phila., Friends’ Ass'n, 
at the Meeting House, at 2 p. m. Su). 
ject: “Philadelphia’s Educational A 
vantages.” 

TENTH MONTH 8TH (6TH-DA\ 

—Abington First-day School Unio: 
at Plymouth Meeting House, Pa., at 
10.30 a. m. and 2 p. m. “For what pu 
pose should our meeting houses 
properly used?” will be the subject fo: 
discussion. 


“PRISON LIFE AS I FOUND IT.” 


The publication in the April Ce 
tury of a poem, “Con Sordini” called 
the attention to its author, “John 
Carter,” an inmate of the Minnesota 
State Prison, at Stillwater, Minn. The 
general interest aroused in his case 
resulted in investigation and in his 
release. He has an article in the Sep- 
tember Century on “Prison Life as 1 
Found It,” a narrative of his exper- 
iences and observations, with incident- 
al suggestions for reform in prison 
management. 


The Ray Stannard Baker article in 
The American Magazine for Ninth 
month is a study of the social changes 
going on in Rochester, from which the 
conclusion is drawn that the present 
political unrest in America is no su- 
perficial disturbance, but a_ steady, 
long continued movement of the pub- 
lic mind. 

“The Case Against Ballinger— 
Cleared Up” is by Stewart Edward 
White. 

“The Lorimer Scandal” is the story 
of graft in the Illinois State Legis- 
lature. 

Jane Addams’ Autobiographical 
Notes which came to an end with this 
issue, tell of Russian refugees and 
Hull House. 


The Ladies’ Battle, in the Atlantic 
for Ninth month, approaching the wo- 
man suffrage question from an entire- 
ly new point of view, argues forcibly 
against votes for women. The writer 
is Mollie Elliot Seawell. 

The only means of effecting disar- 
mament is brought up in The United 
States and Neutralization by Cyrus 
French Wicker. 

The Economics of Waste and Con- 
servation is by Professor John Bates 
Clark. 





